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PREFACE. 



This little volume is intended as a school book, and, 
at the same time, as a book of reference in the home. 
The Teacher may do much to cultivate habits of correct 
expression in his pupils, but if a healthy enthusiasm 
were kindled amongst parents and children to catch 
one another tripping either in speech, or in writing,, the 
worst Scotticisms would soon become extinct. 

The collection is compiled from various sources. Dr. 
Beattie published a separate list in 1787 ; a Glasgow 
Teacher named Mitchell did the same in 1799 ; Angus 
appends a considerable number to his grammar (1839), 
as also Dr. Bain to his Higher English Grammar 
(1879). Another valuable collection was published in 
the Transactions of the Philological Society (1880), by 
Mr. T. B. Sprague of Edinburgh. All these have 
been carefully consulted, and everything valuable in- 
corporated. Considerable additions have been made 
both in the examples and in the explanations ; never- 
theless, the list does not profess to be exhaustive. 

Much difference of opinion will naturally exist on 
many of the niceties discussed. Care has been taken 
to consult authorities both Scotch and En^UsXs.^ "5is» 'y^k 
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the correct expressions ; but authorities are not always 
agreed. The difficulties are numerous and weighty, 
and it would be too much to expect that errors have 
been entirely excluded- I have to acknowledge many 
valuable suggestions and corrections from Dr. Bain, 
from Mrs. Bain, from Mr. P. J. Anderson, LL.B., 
Aberdeen, and from Mr. C. K Troup, M.A., of the 
Home Office, London. 

Aberdeen, ITay, 1S81. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Tbachers of English in Scotland are painfully alive 
to the fact that the attempts of their pupils at original 
composition are marred hy phrases and expressions,- 
which, though intelligihle enough, are not in accordance 
with English usage. The errors are of two kinds. 

I. — In a form so gross as to include (1) Incorrect 
Grammar, (2) Pleonasm and (3) Impropriety in single * 
words. We do not mean to imply that English boys 
and girls in their compositions are free from blunders 
of this order, but that the Scotch over and above the 
errors natural to all beginners, commit others peculiar 
to themselves. All such, however, are easily combatted 
because it is possible to found the objections on dis- 
tinct grammatical and rhetorical principles. To take 
examples. 

(1) Incorrect Grammar. A gentleman in a hotel 
rings for breakfast and the waiter entering the room 
asks * were you ringing, sir 1 ' Now here is a misuse of 
the Progressive form of the verb. We explain that 
the Progressive tenses are confined to actions continued 
for some time, that here the object is merely to specify 
an action without reference to its coiii\si\i«Mi»^ «sl^ ^'^ 
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thus clear the way for substituting the Indefinite fonn, 

* Did you ring ? ' 

(2) Pleonasm. It is a principle of Brevity that no 
words shall be introduced into a sentence that are not 
essential to the meaning. This law the Scotch are 
very liable to violate. They add redundant append- 
ages that give neither elegance nor precision. A notice 
board bearing * No passage doion this way/ is redund- 
ant as regards * down/ because this is already implied 
in the situation ; and indeed the notice is misleading 
for if we accent the * down', we may infer that passage 

* up ' is allowed. A strict regard to number of words 
would shorten it to * No passage this way '. The same 
kind of error is illustrated in * He has gone to his bed/ 
and * he is taking his breakfast '. Good English dis- 
penses with the * his ' as a superfluity. 

(3) Impropriety in single words. Here all we can 
do is to explain the exact meaning of the word erron- 
eously used, and substitute the right one. * Take your 
hands out of your jpouches^ shows a use of * pouch ' 
that does not find a place in modem English. We 
explain that * pouch ' though a good English word, 
means a small bag, not inserted in the clothea The 
word is * pocket '. Again * I do not mind that I ever 
saw you before,' illustrates a wide-spread impropriety 
in the use of the verb * mind '. The sentence should 
run * I do not remember that I ever saw you before '. 

* Mind ' in English means * to attend to ' (* mind 
your own business '). So, * learn ' in Scotland means 
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both to give and to receive instruction, but in England 
only the latter. *He learned me grammar,' should 
be, * He taught me grammar \ 

IL — The second and less palpable form of error is 
violation of idiom, where words individually correct are 
given in un-English combinations. This may be 
dealt with in various ways. Some of the phrases are 
simply nonsensical, and become ridiculous if we ana- 
lyse the meaning, as * when does the church go in ? * 
and * I cannot get into my box *. On the whole, how- 
ever, this class of mistakes is far more difficult to dis- 
pose of than the other, because we appeal not so much 
to principle as to authority ; we can give no definite 
rule in grammar or in rhetoric, we merely quote the 
usage of the best English writers. No doubt the 
Scotch idioms are often inferior to the English in force 
and elegance ; but even where the reverse is the case 
and (as sometimes happens) the Scotch are superior, 
our course is still the same. The Scotch may be pithy, 
and the English feeble, but the usage of polite society 
in England holds supreme sway in Literature, and 
we must follow the fashion of the time. The Scotch 
say * butter and bread,' * cheese and bread * ; the Eng- 
lish reverse the order and say 'bread and butter' 
' bread and cheese ' ; we may argue that ' bread and 
butter ' is more euphonious than * butter and bread,' 
and that from bringing the substantial element to the 
front it is likewise more logical, but in reality this is 
pretty much a matter of convention. T\^Kt^^A\s^5^^^ft 
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choose between the two ; still the Scotch must yield to 
English usage. Again, * He thinks long for summer/ 
was good English in the Sixteenth Century, which 
proves that in itself it is not objectionable, but every 
idiomatic writer of English would now say, * He longs 
for summer*. So, *Who do you sit under?' might easily 
be justified as figurative language, but being without 
the stamp of English authority, it must give way to 
* whose church do you attend 1 * 

So prevalent is this second kind of error in Scotland, 
that writers even of high standing are continually taken 
to task by English Eeviewers and charged with writing 
in an unknown tongue. Some remarks of the late 
Walter Bagehot in an article on Adam Smith are very 
apposite in this connexion : — " Lord Mansfield is said 
to have told Boswell that he did not feel in reading 
either Hume or Adam Smith, that he was reading Eng- 
lish at all ; and it was very natural that it should be so. 
English was not the mother tongue of either. Adam 
Smith had no doubt spoken broad Scotch for the first 
fourteen or fifteen years of his life ; probably he never 
spoke anything that could quite be called English till 
lie went to Oxford And nothing so much hampers 
the free use of the pen in any language as the incessant 
remembrance of a kindred but different one ; you are 
never sure the idioms nature prompts are those of the 
tongue you would speak, or of the tongue you would 
reject. Hume and Adam Smith exemplify the diffi- 
civuty in opposite ways. Hume is always idiomatic, 
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but his idioms are constantly wrong ; many of his best 
passages are on that account curiously grating and 
puzzling; you feel that they are very like what an 
Englishman would say, but yet that, after all, somehow 
or other they are what he never would say ; — there is a 
minute seasoning of imperceptible difiference which dis- 
tracts your attention, and which you are for ever 
stopping to analyse. Adam Smith's habit was very 
dififerent. His style is not colloquial in the least. 
He adheres to the heavy * book ' English which he had 
found in the works of others, and was sure that he 
could repeat in his own. And in that sort of style he 
has eminent merit. No one ever has to read twice 
in him to gather meaning; no one can bring much 
valid objection to his way of expressing that meaning ; 
there is even a sort of appropriateness, though often 
a clumsy sort, in his way of saying it. But the 
style has no intrinsic happiness ; no one would read it 
for its own sake ; the words do not cleave to the mean- 
ing, so that you cannot think of them without it, or it 
without them. This is only given to those who write 
in the speech of their childhood, and only to the very 
few of those — the five or six in every generation who 
have from nature the best grace, who think by inborn 
feeling in words at once charming and accurate." 
{Fortnightly EevieWy July 1, 1876, pp. 36-7.) 

Whether in the one form, or' in the other, such are 
the Provincialisms of Scotland — so-called Scotticisms. 
Once imbibed in early years they remain to clog our 
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composition for life. If pupils had the obnoxious 
phrases before them at school and at home, they would 
be put on their guard and would gradually attain purity 
of diction. 

Various objections will be offered. One is, that 
many of the Scotticisms have authority in the English 
of the Bible, and even in elegant writers of the 
Eighteenth Century. This must be admitted ; but we 
are concerned with modem usage. If they were cur- 
rent once, they are now obsolete and archaic; though 
they still linger in Scotland, they are long since extinct 
in polite circles. Another objection is that some of the 
examples are not merely Scotticisms, but English Pro- 
vincialisms as well. This also may be admitted ; but 
it would be impossible to draw the line between the 
two, and if they are errors which it is well to have 
corrected, and errors common in Scotland, it is surely 
expedient to include them. Further, it is not difficult 
to find an occasional example of certain Scotticisms in 
good modem writers. These are purely accidental and 
prove nothing. The prevailing and ordinary form of 
expression is something different. An author may slip 
into such a Provincialism once, but before he employs 
it again, he will make use of the correct form twenty 
times. 

One caution is necessary. Although in the great 

mass of cases an equivalent is given as suited to replace 

. the Scotch form, yet there is a class of examples about 

liich this does not hold. Certain words and phrases 
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(mostly ecclesiastical and legal), have from peculiar 
circumstances attained a currency in Scotland which it 
is not desirable to see superseded. Of this nature are 
the words moderator, collection, advocate, Scots law, 
&c. To attempt to make Scotch usage give way in 
such cases would be not only vain but presumptuous. 
These are given merely as a matter of interest from the 
point of view of Comparative Philology. 

A rough classification has been attempted^ based on 
the type of error. 

1. Parts of Speech : — ^Articles, Pronouns, Adverbs, 
Prepositions, and Conjunctions. 

2. Inflexion. 

3. Eedundancies and Deficiences. 

4. The meaning of individual terms. 

5. Phrases. 
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SCOTTICISMS. 



I.— IN PAETS OF SPEECH. 

ARTICLE AND NOUN. 

Names of Diseases, Sciences, Languages, &c., are recog- 
nised as Proper nouns, and should therefore have no 
definite article. It is wrong to say — 

* He has caught the cold.' 

* She is ill of the fever.' 

* She is dying of the consumption.' 

* Mr. B. is afflicted with the rheumatics ' (rheumatism), 

* She has the jaundice.' 

In each of these the article should be omitted. 

The words * cold ' and * fever ' are however often used 
as class names. * I have caught a slight cold ' ; * a fever 
seized on William ' (Tennyson) ; * he caught the fever 
prevailing in the district'. No other diseases claim the 
same latitude ; we cannot say * a consumption,' or * a 
pleurisy '. 

Scarlet fever, typhus fever, &c., follow the general rule. 
* The scarlet fever ' is a Scotticism, even thougn we find in 
Thackeray, *poor Miss Birch died of the scarlet fever'. 
The force of the restrictive adjective might justify the 
usage. 

Again : — 

* My son is studying (the) Botany.' 

* He is very familiar with (the) Mathematics.' 
« Who is best at (the) French ? ' 

* John is dux in (the) Greek.' 

Similar errors are : — 

* Your father has gone out of (the) towi\.' 
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Don't you attend (the) church 1 ' 

I am going to (the) school.' 

Is your son at (the) college ? ' 

My youngest brother has gone to (the) sea ; ' meaning, 

that he has become a sailor. 
(The^ sugar is cheaper, but (the) tea is as dear as ever.' 
He IS taking to (the) drink.' It would perhaps be 

better to say — * taking to drinking '. 
Come with me to (the) market.' 
Say (the) grace.' 

You must visit me in (the) summer.' 
He is never well in (the) spring.* So with winter 

and autumn. 
The child fell down (the) stairs.* 
The brushes are two shillings the piece — a-piece.* 
We had a stout stick the piece — each.' 
He rides out once in the week — once a-week.' 
The house is repaired twice in the year — twice a-year.' 
I haven't seen you the year — this year.* 
I am better the day — to-day.* 
Ask the blessing — a blessing.* 
What is it the pound ? — a pound.* 
Half-a-crown the yard— a yard.* 
Not worth (a) sixpence.* 



% 



PRONOUNS AND DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

That, Where an Englishman uses * this ' and * these,* a 
Scotchman often says * that ' and * those,' and where 
the former makes use of * that ' the latter frequently 
says *this' or *yon'. For example, a Scotchman 
designates the book he has in his hand as ^ that book,' 
an Englishman would use * this '. So, a Scotchman 
will say * tliat is a fine day,' when an Englishman 
would say * this is a fine day * or simply * a fine day*. 
Again, a Scotchman looking at two sets of valen- 
tines in a shop would say * I'll have one of these * 
in reference to either set An Englishman says * I'll 
have one of these * in reference to the nearest set and 
*one of those ^ in reference to the set furthest re- 
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moved from him. *Why do you make these mis- 
takes ' should be ' Why do you make such mistakes ? * 

Similarly, a Scotchman says of more distinct 
objects ' yon ship/ * yon house/ * yon hill '. This 
might appear in English Poetry, but colloquial 
English says * that ship, * * that house,' &c. 

Another misuse of * that ' is often met with in the 
advertising columns of Scotch newspapers : — 

* That desirable residence in George Street.' 

* That self-contained cottage, No. 6 Queen's G^te. 
^ Those Houses, Nos. 7, 9, 11, Highbury Road.' 
In such cases the simple article * the ' is all that 

is required in good English. A somewhat diflferent 
use by which notices are posted on the houses them- 
selves, bearing * those houses to let,' * that house for 
sale,' is given by Alford as common in Devonshire 
{Queen^s English^ p. 72). 

ADVERBS. 
Alwajrs. * He is always living — still living.' 

As. * I would rather go cw stay,' ought to be — * I would 
rather go than stay.' 

B^. *How are you to-day? Yery bad.' *Very ill,' is 
the correct English. 

So * I feel badly,' must stand — * I feel ill.' * Your 
exercise is badly done,' exemplifies the correct use 
of the word. 

Daily-Day. *He comes here daily-day J Every day, 
daily, or from day to day. 

Par. * I ain far mistaken if he is not the culprit — I am 
much mistaken.' 

Fine. * How are you now ? I am fine — I am quite well.' 
* He can do it fine — with ease.' 

For common. * That does not happen for common — 
that is not a common occurrence.* It is more 
strictly rendered by commonly or usually. 

For ordinary. * Eor ordinary, the streets are clean — the 
streets are usually or commonly clean.' 
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Hard. * It rains hard — it rains fast' — (SpragtLe,) 

Immediately. * I will come immediately,' should be * I 
will come presently/ the meaning being * I will lose 
no time,' * I will come without delay '. The correct 
use of immediately is seen in * They saw the signal, 
and immediately began the ascent \ The two events 
follow each other in close succession. 

In. * Is your father inV * Within,' or * at home '. 

*Is the newspaper m? — ^has the newspaper come?' 

Likely. * He will likely come by the afternoon train — 
probably.' Englishmen say * very likely '. 

More. * How far does he go with you ? No more than 
to Edinburgh — no farther than to Edinburgh.' 

Ho. In Lowland Scotch both the adjective * no ' and the 
adverb *not ' are represented by the same word * nae '. 
Consequently when the Lowland Scot translates his 
thoughts into English, he often overlooks the dis- 
tinction, examples : — ^^ 

* I'm no sure whether I'll come or noJ Here both 
should be * not *. 

* That's no correct — not correct' 

Once. * We'll come once harvest is over — as soon as.* 

Past. 'When you have read that book put it carefully 
pdst — put it carefully away,' or *put it by with 
care'. 

Presently. *Mr. Brown presently living in London,* 
should be, *at present living in London*. The 
correct use of presently is given above. 

Beadily. * He will not readily do that — he is not likely 
to do that* 

* One would readily imagine — naturally.' * Readily ' 
in English denotes * willingly ' * cheerfully '. * He 
forgave the prisoner readily.* 

BeaL * I ani real tired— very tired.' 

Bight. * He is right ugly — ^he is remarkably ugly.' 

So. ' I will answer the letter so soon as I receive it — as 
soon as.* 
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* I did not receive the letter so soon as I expected 
it,' is correct 

Some. * My eye is some inflamed — somewhat.' 

' He is some better to-day — he is rather, or a little 

better to-day.' 

*I am som£ doubtful about that — I am rather 

doubtful about that.' 

Terrible. * He is terrible weak — ^very weak.' 

That, * He was that drunk he could not stand — so drunk.' 

* I am that tired— so tired.' 

There. ' There was a man met him— a man met him.' 
Here we have but one subject for two verbs. 

' Well there is no matter,' * no matter,' or, * it 
doesn't matter '. 

Thereby. *He is twenty years old or thereby — there- 
aoout or thereabouts.' This is the l^al phrase, but 
in ordinary use * thereby ' signifies * by that means '. 

Through. * When his apprenticeship is through — is over, or 
IS finished.' 

Together. ' He cannot speak three sentences toaether — in 
succession.' It is, however, right to say *ne cannot 
put three sentences together '. 

Useless. ' The maid has put on useless many coals— fSar 
too many.' 

What. * What way am I to do this ? ' * How shall I do 
this?' 

* What quiet he is to-night ! * * How quiet he is 
to-night ! ' 

PREPOSITIONS. 

No ]^art of speech is more liable to be misused than the 
Preposition. The case-prepositions in particular are so 
varied in meaning that it requires rather minute investiga- 
tion in many instances to settle the correct usage. 

Abont. 'What about itV 'Whatofitl' 

Above. * Who lives above you ? ' * Who lives over yo^' 
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Among* * I stuck among the piud — in the mud.' 

* The ostrich conceals her eggs amongst the sand — 
in the sand.' 

* They walked for an hour among the rain — ^in the 
rain.' 

* They quarrelled among each other,' better * with 
each other,' although in strictness, * they quarrelled,' 
gives the sense by itseK. 

At. * They are angry at me,' should be * angry with me '. 
One may be angry at a thing, but loith a person. 
' I have no hatred at him — to, or against him.' 

* Ask at the footman ' should be simply, * ask the 
footman '. But * inquire at the footman,' should be 
* inquire of. 

* Apply at the gardener,' should be ' apply to the 
gardener '. * Apply at the gardener's house ' is tilie 
only admissible form. 

Below. * Three fathoms below water,' should be * under 

water '. 

' The wires are laid below ground — under ground.' 
*She hid the purse below her cloak — ^under her 

cloak.' 

Beside. * When I shall be beside you — with you.' 

By. * Close by the house — close to the house.' 

For. * A man accused for treason.' * Of treason ' is the 
correct form. 

* There is much need for reform — of reform.' 

* This ia for no use — of no use.' 

* The crew of the vessel died for thirst — died of 
thirst.' 

* I almost burst /or laughing — with laughing.' 

* It shall be done/or me — as far as I am concerned.* 

* I am sorry I was out when you called for me — 
called on me.' 

Gall for is a perfectly legitimate phrase in certain 
senses. * He called for paper and ink,' is correct. 
And even * to call for a person,' is permissible, if the 
meaning be that the person is to be fetched out. 
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For example : — * I shall call for you to-morrow at 
six, and we will then go to the castle,* and, *my 
brother called for me and brought me home '. But 
in the sense of visiting merely, the correct preposi- 
tion is ' on '. Both are correctly used in the follow- 
ing sentence : — * I hope to have the pleasure of 
caUing on you ; and if at any time you would like 
a drive, let me know at what hour, and I will call 
for you.' 

Another rather nice point in the use of * for ' is 
seen in such sentences as : *I saw the captain yester- 
day, he asked for George*. This to English ears 
would convey the idea that the captain wished 
George to be sent to him. * They asked for water,* 
gives the right sense. 'Ask for,' should be *ask 
after ' or * inquire after '. * He inquired for my 
sister's health, 'after' is correct. 

'Pay the meat,' is a Scotticism. *Pay for the 
meat ' is the English equivalent. 

From. * It is inferior from what I expected,' should be 
'to,' while the reverse case of diflferent to should 
be diflferent /rom. 

In. * He gave me a book m a present,' ought to be ' as a 
present '. 

' He did it in a mistake — ^by mistake.' 

* The prisoner was fined (m) ten shillings.' 
' Founded in truth — on truth.' 

' Rely in me — on me.' 

* What's this you've taken in your head — into your 
head.' 

' Who put that in your head— into 1 ' 

* A shilling in postage stamps,' should be, * Postage 
stamps to the value of one shilling,' or * a shilling's 
worth of postage stamps '. 

Into. ^ He is easily put into a passion ' should stand ' in a 
passion '. 

* Put the horses into the carriage — to the carriage.' 
' Sit into the fire.' ' Sit nearer the fire.' 

* By the time I reached the -^a^emeoX. V^ ^^»» v^V* 

2 
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the house/ is intelligible and brief, but shows ai 
incorrect use of this preposition. It should be * hac 
gone into,' or * had entered \ 

* You are not to go into my drawer * is very ludi- 
crous, and exemplifies an error not so much of the 
preposition as of a whole phrase. * You are not tc 
go to my drawer, you are not to look into mj 
drawer, or to open my drawer.' 

In place of. * In 'place of pitying him, they only laughed 
at him,' should be * instead of pitying him *. 

* In the place of ' is English when used in a non- 
figurative sense, as *The pronoun is so named 
because it stands in the place of the noun '. 

Of. *rive of a family' is nonsensical Say rather, *a 
fcimily of five '. 
' It is the worse of the wear— for wear.' 

* He was the worse of drink — for drink.' 

* You would be the better of change, of rest.' Say 

* for change, for rest '. 

* He was some time of doing it— in doing it.' 

* I have a shilling of coppers — ^in coppers.' 

* George is a good scholar of his age — for his age.' 

Off, * Sit off the door— sit away from the door.' 

* Not far off Benachie — not far from Benachie.' 

* Take ojf your wine — take your wine.' 

On, * He was married on my niece — ^to my niece.' 

* I have waited long on an answer — for an answer; 

* Wait 071 me— wait for me.' 

* Whistle on me — whistle for me.' 

* I saw Mrs. Smith on the street — in the street.' 

* I have no money on me— with me.' 

* Don't complain on me — of me.' 

* I never thought on that— of that.' 

* She is blind on an eye — of an eye.' 

Over. * They looked over the window — out at the window.' 
Thackeray and Carlyle say * out of window '. 

* They went over the bridge,' would mean that they 
leapt the parapet, and fell into the river. Say 

* across the oric^fe, or * They crossed the bridge'. 
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* He jumped out over the bed — out of bed.' 

* Come in overy is a very common phrase for * come 
nearer the fire/ or * come in \ 

Since. *I have not seen him dnce a month — for a month.' 

Through. * He walked through the room.' Say * across 
the room '. 

But *He walks through his sleep,' should be *in his 
sleep '. 

* He will leam through time — in time.' 

TilL * I must write till my mother — to my mother.' 

To. * Will you buy a knife to me — for me.' 

* It is changed to the better,' should be * for the 
better '. 

* I have no fault to him.' Say * with him '. 

* Will you have milk to you tea ? — with your tea.* 

* Entertain to dinner,' should be * at dinner '. 

* Look to that picture — at that picture.' 

* I entertain no prejudice to him,' should be 'to- 
wards ' or * against him '. 

* Different to^ as already stated, should be 'different 
from'. 

It is a very common Scotticism to omit the * to * 
in such a sentence as, *I wrote to you yesterday*. 
It is quite allowable to say : * I wrote you a letter 
yesterday,' because the real object of the verb being 
present, there is no hesitation as to you being the 
dative case. But * I wrote you ' presents a false ap- 
pearance, similar to one mentioned already-' pay 
the meat,' which should run 'pay for the meat'. 

* I have sold my house, I will be to Glasgow in a 
few days.' The verb * be ' requires in. If * to ' is 
retained the verb must be altered to 'come'. 'Visit,* 
would dispense with both. 

Upon. * There is a meeting upon Wednesday — on Wed- 
nesday.' 
' He plays wpon the flute — he plays the flute.' 
' I waited upon you till four o clock — I waited for 
you.' * Wait upon ' is correct in such a sense aa ' A*. 
deputation waited upon him. \aa\. ULotl^-k^ '^ « 
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With. 'Agreeably with their instructions.' Should be 
* agreeably to '. 

* I am accustomed with that — to that.' 

* He is not yet reconciled with me — to me.' 

* He prevailed ivith me — upon me.' 

* Good-bye with you.' * Good-bye to you,' or 
simply * Good-bye '. 

Without. * Without the town,' for * beyond the town,' or 
outside the town '. 

* I shall not go without I am paid for it — unless.' 



( 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

And. * Try and be attentive — try to be attentive.' 

Or. * I should be glad to see you or then — ^before that.' 

*W^t or you get an answer — till you get an 
answer.' Much better to say merely * wait for an 
answer '. 

* Don't come or Thursday — till Thursday.' 

That. * This donation was the more acceptable that it was 
given without solicitation — because.' 

Till. * Give me a match till I light the gas — to light.' 

Whenever. This word means * as often as,' but is errone- 
ously used to mean * when ' and * as soon as '. For 
example, *I called out whenever I saw the signal'. 
This really means, * as often as I saw the signal,' but 
in Scotland it is used to mean * as soon as I saw the 
signal '. 

So, * I rose whenever I heard you call,' should be 
* when I heard you call '. 

* I recognised you whenever I he^rd your voice — ^as 
soon as I heard your voice.' 



IT.— INFLEXION. 

Gender. There is a tendency in Scotch to personify any 
familiar object and the gender usually given to it is 
feminine ; the mill, the plough, the train, the lock| 
the gig, &c., &c., are spoken of as she. * Wind up 
the clock, she has stopped.' This should be * it 
has stopped'. 

* Our church has been re-painted, she is much im- 
proved — it is much improved.' 

Sailors in a similar way speak of their ship as 
feminine, but this is a recognised English usage. 

Some Scotch people make no distinction between 
widow and widower. *He has been a vjidow for 
three years— a widower.' 
Number. *I have no objections^ shows an unnecessary 
case of plurality. *I have no objection' is the 
correct pnrase. 

So, * They were dressed in hlacks, in mournings* 
for * in black, in mourning '. 

* I have sent my linens to be washed —my linen.' 

* I am out of hiB favours — favour.' 

* John is partners with James — is partner, or in 
partnership.^^ 

* He is neighJbowrs to me — ^he is my neighbour.* 

* He gets up early in the mornings — in the morn- 
ing.' Thackeray says * of mornings '. 

*He is ill again with the Ehevmatics — ^with 
Rheumatism.' 

* Severals are of that opinion — several.' 

The reverse case of singular for plural is exempli- 
fied in — * This gentleman has fineTwwse.' Say * fine 
horses*. Horse as a plural means horsemen or 
cavalry, as * a troop of horse *. Many nouns of this 
kind do not change for the plural — sheep, salmon, 
&c. 
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* Bring four sheet of paper — four sheets.' 

* He has lost his wit^* is used for * he has lost his 
wits/ meaning his * reason \ 

* That is my thank for doing my best — thanks.' 

* A pound of candle — of candles.' 

* I cannot eat this soup, they are too hot — it is 
too hot.' 

* Why don't you take porridge, are they burnt — 
is it burnt ? ' 

Oiase. * Meet me to-morrow's morning early — ^to-morrow 
morning.' 

* They have a meeting every Sunda/y's evening — 
every Sunday evening.' 

* They took the old woman to the Poor^s house — 
to the Poor house.' 

Genmd. *A house to he let' is frequently used for *a 
house to let'. Here the verb is transitive and 
we might expect it to assume the Passive form, but 
as there is no danger of ambiguity the longer and 
more clumsy expression is a useless pedantry, and 
the tendency of modem usage is to revive the original 
construction, * Hard to understand ' not * hard to be 
understood '. * A house to sell * is better than * a house 
to be sold'. *A house for sale' is better than 
either. * Apples to selV * Books to sell,^ are common 
forms of advertisement, and correct. 

* I came up (for) to second my friend's motion.' 
The * for ' was originally correct, as we gather from 
* what went ye out for to see ' ? but modem usage 
discards it. 

Tense. The tense most liable to misuse is the Progressive. 
This is very frequently employed by the Scoteh 
to give a sense that is correctly given only by the 
Indefinite. The Progressive tense in its very nature 
implies a certain continuance of the action, and 
consequently the following sentences which indicate 
action merely without going further, are wrong. 

* The master is calliiig you — The master calls you.* 

* Were you ri/nging ? — did you ring V 
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* Your father is speaking to you — speaks to you.* 

* What are you wanting ? — what do you want ? ' 

* 1 am not caring — I don't care.' 

* Are you thinking of going to the market ? — do 
you think of going.' 

*/ am thinking he is not at home — I think, 
conjecture, or suppose.' 

* He is not intending to go — ^he does not intend 
to go.' 

* I was supposing — I supposed.' 

* Is it raining ? — does it rain V 

* My finger is bleeding— mj finger bleeds.' 

* The kettle is feotWrj^— the kettle boils.' 

* We are owing £5 to you — we owe you £5.' 

* He is sleeping— he. is asleep.' * I'll watch Titania 
when she is asleep ' (Midsummer Nigkl^s Drearn), 

* I was saying yesterday to a foreigner that 1 de- 
test the subject — I said.' 

* I was reading last week in the newspaper that 
trade has improved — I read.' 

* / am saying, John, look here,' for * I say, John '. 
Under certain circumstances some of the above 

might be correct. The error is to use them when 
continuance is not implied. 

Other errors in connexion with the verb are : — 

* It hurted me — it hurt me.' 

Wrought is used for the past of the verb * work '. 
*He wrought hard at matnematics all the session.' 
Modem English employs * worked,' but in the Bible 
we have * These last have wrought but one hour '. 
(Matt. XX. 12.) 

* Well, says I, do as you please,' should be, *said I '. 

* My son was educate in Aberdeen — educated.' 

* The book was dedicate to the king — dedicated.' 
*Are you acquaint with Mr. Constable? —ac- 
quainted.' 

This construction may be found in earlier Eng- 
lish, but is now obsolete. One exception is * situate ' 
which is still used for * situated,' *The town was 
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situa/te in a narrow valley' is not perhaps very 
elegant, but has frequent authority. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

* He was entered into the connexion,' should be 

* he had entered into the connexion ' ; but in Gold- 
smith and other writers of the 18th century we find 
similar examples. 

Auxiliaries, shall and wilL 

Nothing is more irritating to English ears, than 
the persistent way in which the Scotch confuse and 
transpose these two Auxiliaries. The point is a 
very important one in grammar, and a full elucida- 
tion of it would carry us beyond our limits. (See 
BairCs Higher Gromvma/r^ pp. 167-176). A few 
examples are given for the sake of completeness. 

* I will be obliged to you.' This should be * I 
shall be obliged to you,' because the obligation 
comes from without, and is not in the least subject 
to the free-will of the speaker. So, * we wiu be 
happy to have your company on Friday evening '. 
Here again * shall,' for the same reason is the proper 
auxiliary. 

Still more absurd is it in one to ask a question 
with * will I ? ' If one does not know one's own 
will, nobody else can. * Will I pour you out a glass 
of wine?' 'Shall IV or *may I?' is the English 
idiom. 

Once more, * Will you give me a ride ? ' I shall, in 
reply to this query is wrong and impolite. * I will * 
as indicating more heartiness is the uniform usage. 

Another mistake in connexion with * will,' is to 
use it for the present tense without any reference to 
futurity. * Jrill that be all you want ? ' for * Is that 
all you want ? ' 

* Would you think he is staying at the inn ? ' for 

* Do you think '. 

Do. 

* I know no^ ' is of frequent occurrence in English 

poetry, but in strict prose usage is objectionable. 
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The current mode of expression is — * I do not know,* 
or more familiarly * I don't know '. So — * I believe 
not what you say,* should be *I do not believe 
what you say '. * Has the fire been lit in the dining- 
room?* * I believe not,* as a reply to this is correct, 
but the meaning is quite distinct, and indeed so is 
the accent. 

* What care I?' should be 'What do I care?* 
Again, * WTiat said you ? * * What did you say? * 

* Sear you that ? * * Do you hear that ? 

The interrogative form of the verb in ordinary 
English prose is not used without * do *. 

May and Can. 

These two aflford illustrations quite parallel to 
those already given of * shall * and * will *. The dis- 
tinction is of a similar character and the determina- 
tion to err equally perverse. * Can I see your son ?* 
Should be *May 1?* if mere permission is re- 
quested. * Can 1 see the lighthouse from the head- 
land?* would be correct, as involving possibility. 
A porter at a gate, when permission to enter is 
requested, replies *I cannot . He should say — *I 
may not*. He is not permitted to give indiscri- 
minate admittance, he is quite equal to opening the 
gate as far as physical ability goes. 

So, * Can I come in — may I come in ? * 
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The parentheses mean that the word within should be 
omitted. 

A. * The dog is amissing — ^missing.' 

'That book has gone amissing — is lost.' 

* Three letters are awanting — wanting. 

Ago. * It is ten years fago) since he died.' 

And alL ' He has left America for good (aiid all),^ 

At. * We began (at) here and left off (at) there.' 

* To play cards,' should be * to play at cards '. 

Away. * The master is (away) from home.' 

But away is sometimes left out, when it should be 
retained. 

* I was unable to get, ought to be * I was imable 
to get away*. This might also be rendered in 
English by * I was unable to come '. 

* Come (away) along the street' 

Back. ' Answer (back) as soon as possible.' 

By. * Those days are 6y-gone, are by-paat — are gone, are 
past.' These, however, are Sfiakesperean phrases, 
and Tennyson speaks of * a by-gone Rector of the 
place \'—(Aylmer^8 Field,) 

* Are you going o\it-(by) a little ? * 

* He is doyifn'(oy) at the farm.' 

* No vehicle is allowed to cross (by) this bridge.' 
*Let the man go by — go past,' or better 'pass'. 
But in Ruth we have * behold, the kinsman of 

whom Boaz snake came by,' and Pope in the Essay 
071 Marty * Shall gravitation cease if you go by ? * 

This illustrates an error of a different order but 
is best taken in this connexion. 

Cork. * I cannot open a bottle without a screw — ^without 
a cor^-screw/ 
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Door. * The man is outside (the doorJJ 

Down. *No passage (down) this way.' The situation 
already implies * down '. 

Good. *A (good) few.' If something more than 'few* 
is intended, *a fair number,' or *a considerable 
number* would do. It is English to say *a good 
many people '. 

EnouglL * Is your brother well (enmujh) ? ' 

Four. * A (four) square table.' 

Funeral. *A funeral undertaker' was doubtless the 
original form of the expression ; modem usage, 
however, dispenses witn the adjective, and says 
merely * an undertaker '. 

Got. * Have you (got) a house to let ] ' 

Himself. * He turned (him) about and left the room,* or 
* he turned round,' or merely * he turned and left 
the room' . 

* Before he turned (himself) to mercantile 
affairs.' 

* He behaved (himself) very foolishly.' 

In. * I met (in) with a curious remark in a book the 
other day,' or better * I came across '. 

* I met in with a friend at the Railway station,' — 

* I met a friend.' 

* I fell in with ' is a good English phrase. 

* Your boots are (in) below the table.' 

Keep. * How are you (keeping) ? ' 

* Keep off (of) the grass.' 

* Take the book off (of) the floor.' 

*Let me have three yards off (of) that piece of 
cloth.' 

Man. * Have you seen the Post to-day ?— the Postman ? ' 

Married. * A (married) wife,' or *a married woman '. *A 
married wife,' woiild imply that a woman may 
be a * wife ' who is not married. 

Mis. * I don't (mis) doubt it.' 
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My. * I am going to (my) bed — ^to (my) dinner.' So, 

* taking (his) breakfejst '. 

* I am going to play (mysdf).' 

OH *A man turned (of) thirty.' 

* Notwithstanding (of) that.' 

* I do not remember (of) hearing him lecture.' 

* I accept (of) your invitation-' 

* Frienos are requested to accept (of) this intima- 
tion.' 

* A. bit bread,' * a bit paper,' however, should be, 

* a bit of bread,' * of paper '. ' A piece bread,' 
should be, * a piece of bread '. 

On. ' Come ^on) to the station.' 

* Peaestrians had difficulty in keeping (on) their 
feet' 

* To go an errand — go on an errand.' 

One. * Give me another (one).^ 
Out. * Take (ovi) your wine.' 

* I was (out) in the country.' 

* He threw a stone fout) over the wall.' 

* It is pouring (oiu) rain.' 

Over. * I read that book through several times (over) J 
Time. * He died in three hours (time).^ 

To. * Take it (to) yoursell' 

* Shut (to) the door.' 

* The cat jumped on (to) the chair.' See Dean 
Alford's Pka for the Queen? s Englisky pp. 164-5, as 
also Moon's Dea/n^s English^ pp. 44-5. 

Up. * Cut (wp) that book ' ; better * cut the leaves of that 
book '. 

* The surgeon opened (wp) the wound.* 
WMle. * He went out a little ago.' An Englishman would 

say, * He went out a little while ago.' — (Spragvs.) 
With. 'John and James are perpetually quarrelling 

(with one another)^ 
Woman. * A widow (woman)J This combination, how- 
ever, has frequent Bible authority. (1 Kings xi. 
26, &c.) 

\ 
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About. * When my back was about — ^when my back was 
turned,' or * behind my back '. 

Abimdance. * "Will vou have more pudding ? no, thank 
you, I have had dbundcmce — enough.' 

AccotUlt. *Have you paid the tailor's account — the 
tailor's bill ? ' * Put it down to my accoxmt ' is 
correct. 

Ado. * I have nothing adoy or nothing else ado — nothing 
to do.' * Ado ' is a noun — * much ado about nothing . 

Advocate. This legal term corresponds] in general to 
the English Barrister ; but there are local peculiari- 
ties. In Aberdeen, men who would elsewhere be 
called Solicitors, are Advocates. 

A^^ * What ails him at it I-— what are his objections to it ? ' 

Along with. * Presented along with a silver salver — 
together with a silver salver.' 

Anger. * The loss of that volume is a great ang&r — a great 
vexation.' 

Appointed. *She is ill appointed with her servant — 
satisfied,' or better, * her servant is unsuitable '. 

Ashet} is Scotch for a dish. The word is derived from the 
French assiette meaning a plate. 

Away. * He is away — ^he is absent, not present.' 

* The train is away — is gone, has started.' 

*I8 Mr. Brown a/umfl — Is Mr. B. gone]— Has 
he left 1 ' 

But, *the horse ran off,* is incorrect, for *the 
horse ran away '. 

* Come wivay now, all of you — come along now.' 

* Say a/ujoy — say on,' or * begin '. 
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Baims» is the regular Scotch word for * children '. 

* Burned haims dread the fire.' 

Beast) is properly an animal distinguished from insects, 
fishes, birds, and man, but in Scotland it is applied 
to all of these — * That turkey is a noisy beast/ * a 
shark is a terrible beast \ An Englishman would 
use the more definite words, * bird,' fish,' or the more 
general, * creature \ In modem English, however, a 
still narrower meaning attaches to beast No 
Englishman would apply the term to such creatures 
as a mouse, a cat, a small dog, or an earwig. A Scotch- 
man might call a dog a pretty little beast ; an Eng- 
lishman would say * a prettjr little creature '. 

Before. * Your watch is before — ^fest.' 

Behind. * Our clock is behind — slow.' 

* I fear I shall be behind — late.' 

Berries, is often used in Scotch for gooseberries and 
brambles for blackberries, while the word black- 
berries is used for the English black currants. A 
Scotch boy reading of blackberries growing in the 
hedges in England oelieves that black currants grow 
there. The plant on which the blackberry grows 
is called in Scotland either a bramble or a bramble 
bush. (Compare Luke vi. 44, *Nor of a bramble 
bush gather they grapes '.) The English use * black 
berry bush * rather than bramble. They never speak 
of a * bramble bush '. — (Sprague.) 

Besom, is the regular Scotch word for a broom or large 
brush. The word is found in the Bible * the besom 
of destruction' (Is. xiv. 23), but is obsolete in 
modem English. 

Bestial, is the word used by Scotch agriculturists for cattle 
generally, all the live stock on the faxuL It is also 
me legcd term. 

Better. *My mother is quite better now— is quite re- 
covered.' 

* Better than a dozen of them— more than a dozen.' 
So—* As good as a dozen,' for * as many as '. 
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Bid. *The little fellow would not do htdding^not do 
what he was bid.' 

Bide. *They hide at number 12 — ^they live in No. 12.' 
Compare * stop * page 50. * To bide one's time ' is 
English. 

Big. * Your brother is very big nowadays— is very proud, 
or haughty.' 

* Where s your big coat ? — over or great coat' 

Blacksugar, is the Scotch name for Spanish liquorice. 

Blame. ' It is not my blame — it is not my fault' 

Body, is used for * person '. ' If a body might presume — 
If a person ' or * one *. 

Boiler. * Have you seen the boiler ? — the tea-kettle.' 

Bonnets, in England, are worn only by ladies. A Scotch 
boy, however, speaks of his bonnet when an English 
boy would say * cap '. But the Scotch bonnet is a 
thing by itseli^ and distinct from the English cap. 

BowL * The maid has broken the BVLgax-bowl — the sugar- 
basin.' 

Scotch boys speak of playing at bowls, when Eng- 
lish boys say playing at marbles. The game of bowls 
is in the English sense quite different. 

Box. This verb in English applies only to men — as in 
boxing gloves, but in Scotch it is applied to cattle, 
e,g.y * Don't go near that cow, she'll box you — toss 
you.' 

* See these two rams 6oa»ri^— butting.' 

Brander, is the Scotch word for gridiron. 

* Broil it on the brander — on the gridiron.* 

•pfA^lr, < To break on a bottle ' is a Scotch phrase for * un- 
corking a bottle '. A broken bottle may be a half 
empty one. * To break on a pound note is used for 
' changing a pound note ' and perhaps * spending a 
part'. 

Breast. ' She concealed the purse in her breoit — ^in her 
bosom.' Qoldsmith however uaea t>bi& ^Vcbasj^ 
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Bulk, as a verb is a Scotticism. * This buUes largely in 
the popular imagination.' Better, ' This is of con- 
siderable importaiice in the popular imagination '. 

Burial. * He walked at the burial — at the funeral' The 
former means the act of burying. 

Cakes, is the name for the staple bread of Scotland. The 
English call it oat-cake. 

Cankered. ' A carikered creature — ill-natured.' 

Cast. *They never cast out — They never quanel,' or 
* disagree \ 

* The cow cast her head — tossed her head.' 

Cattle, in Scotch includes cows, oxen, &c., but not horses, 
as sometimes is the case in English. ' The cattle are 
quite exhausted,' might be spoken by an Englishman 
of his horses. 

Caution. * I was his caution — his security.* 

* Will you be my cautioner ? Will you be security 
for me ? ' There is a Scotch proverb, * The cautioner 
often pays the debt,' i,e,y the man who becomes 
security, the surety. 

Challenge. * I challenged the boys for throwing stones — ^I 
reproved or found fault with.' The word * quarrel ' 
is used in the same way. * The servant was quarrelled 
for neglecting her duties — was reproved,' or * repri- 
manded '. 

Chief. * They are very chdef with one another — intimate.' 
A Scotchman might also say * They are very thick 
with one another, and this is vulgar English. 

Clean. * Clean the boots — brush the boots.' 

Clever. * Look clever now — look sharp,' or * be quick '. 

Close. * Close the door— shut the door.' The latter is 
more definite. * Take to the door,' is another Scotch 
equivsdent. * Is the door to 1 — is the door shut ] * 

* Close' and * court' are used in Scotland for 
English * alley ' or * blind-alley ' ^French cut-de-sac). 
Close is limited in England to tne enclosure about 
a Cathedral — a cathedral close. 
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Oloth. * A cloth-hmsh — a clothes-brusb.' 

Coarse. * A coarse day, and coarse weatber — for, a bad day, 
and bad weatber ' ; * wet ' and * stormy ' are otber 
equivalents. We may bowever say, * a fine dav ; 
fine weatber ' . * Coarse talk ' is good Englisb. So 
also * a coarse man *. 

Collection, is used by Presbyterian cburcbes to represent 
tbe sum total of tbe individual offerings at tbe 
church door, as well as to indicate the act ; for 
example: — *Tbe collection last Sunday amounted 
to £10 ; and next Sunday a collection will be made 
in behalf of tbe poor.' This sense is Biblical (1 
Cor. xvi. 1). But the English word is *offertorv,* 
and the individual subscriptions are * offerings'. The 
offertory is made in church at a specific place in the 
service. 

College. *He studied at Aberdeen College — Aberdeen Uni- 
versity.' Glasgow College was at one time the offi- 
cial expression for the University. 

Come is used for * become*. *What is cotm of your 
brother John ? — what is become ? ' 

Compliment. ' She sent me a magnificent complvment last 
Christmas — present.' 

Cookie, is the common designation in many parts of Scot- 
land for a plain bun. * Bun ' is a general word in 
English ; the Scotch use it in a limited sense, as a 
name for a particular species. 

Com. * Com tbe horses — feed the horses.' * Com * in 
Scotland is used for * oats' ; Hhey have beeun to cut 
the barley, but not the com — not the oats . 

Counting. * Are your children at the counting ? — study- 
ing arithmetic* 

* I have not done all my counts — all my sums.* 

Couple. * A couple of hens — two hens.* 

* I have not seen you for a couple of years — for 
two years.' 

* Couple ' should in strictness be applied only to 
objects that go naturally in pairs. 'A happy old 

3 
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couple,' means a man and his wife. Dogs are said 
to be coupled when they are tied two and two. Still 
consideraole latitude is taken in using the phrase, 
and the error is to be found in good authors. ' In 
broad daylight, she met a couple of men carrying a 
couple of sajcks,*— (Thackeray.) Goldsmith says *a 
couple of gentlemen'. 

Oovering. The covering of a bed, is given for the ' cover- 
let,' or the * counterpane '. 

Grack. * We had a long crack together — a long talk.' 

* They cracked of horses and sheep — ^talked of.' 

Ora¥e. * To crave a man for a debt — ^to dun him, or de- 
mand payment of him.' * To crave a debt,* or * to 
crave payment,' might be correct. 

Oripple. *He is cripple — lame.' *A cripple' is correct, 
and means a lame person. The word is not used as 
an adjective. 

Cry. * They cried on me — they called me.' 

* They cried upon him with fury — they called out 
to him.' 

Orjrgtal, in Scotland includes all glass articles, tumblers, 
wine glasses, decanters. 

DeaL ' An oaken deal — ^plank.' Deals or deal-boards are 
made of fir or pine, never of oak. 

Deep. ' A deep plate — a soup plate.' 

Defender, is the Scotch legal term for the English 
defendant 

Directioilt is used for the address of a letter. 'He read 
the direction of the letter — address.' So, ' Direct to 
me at Mr. Smith's bookseller — address to me.' An- 
other Scotch equivalent of a more vulgar kind for 
addressing a letter is ' to hack' a letter. 

Disabnsei is sometimes used for ' abuse '. 

Dishy is in English limited to articles broad and open, 
used for serving up food. But in Scotland the 
word is applied indiscriminately to crockeiy of any 
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sort. Therefore it is wrong to speak of washing the 
tea-dishes ; this should be the tea-things or the tea- 
cups. The correct use of the word is seen in * Dish 
the dinner/ which means put the food into a dish 
for presentation at table. The Scotch noun corres- 

gonding is * ashet \ A comer dish is the phrase in 
cotland for a vegetable dish. A plate (soup-plate 
excepted^ is a flat dish, and to speak of a milk-plate 
is therefore obviously wrong. This should Ibe a 
milk-basin or milk-bowl. 

Divider, is the Scotch name for a soup-ladle. — (&prague,) 

Bo. ' I am (Zone,' is English slang for ' I am taken in,' ' I 
am cheated *. It is, however, often used in Scotland 
for * I have finished *. 

* He is doney ought to be * he has done '. 

*I am perfectly done — I am tired out, utterly 
exhausted.* 

* The meat is doney i.e., cooked,' is correct. 

*He did awsij with himself — made away with 
himself, took his own life, he committed suicide.' 

Dose. * I never visit this place without getting a dose of 
the cold — without catching cold.' The Scotch also 
speak of ' a load of the cold '. 

Donllt is often used as a synonym for ' fear '. ' Will the 
glass break ? I dovht it,' as a reply really means I 
am in doubt, I don't know ; but a Scotchman uses 
it to mean * I fear yes,' * I bdieve it will '. 

Drink. * Give me a drink — something to drink.* 

*' Give me a drink of milk, some milk to drink, 
or ' a glass of milk '. 

' He seemed to like the liquor for he took a good 
drink of it— a good draught' 

' Come and drink tea with us on Tuesday even- 
ing — ^take tea.' 

Drive. ' He drove me into the ditch — pushed me.' 

Drop. * We drop work at six o'clock — ^we stop work.* 

'I can't go out till it drops raining — tiU the rain 
ceases.' 
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Dry. *He was very dry with me— very stiff, frigid, or 
unfriendly.' 

DnlL * He is dull — deaf.' * Dull ' would mean * stupid,' 
yet * dull of hearing ' is good English. 

Dyke. * A Btone-dyke—a stone- wall.' This is the common 
Scotch word for the boundary wall of a field ; it 
may be either of stone or of turf. ' Dyke ' in Eng- 
land, especially in the hunting districts and in the 
Fens, means * ditch ' or * trench '. 

Face. * The face of a knife — the edge of a knife. ' 

Factor. * He is Lord A.'s factor — Lord A.'s steward.' A 
factor is an agent in mercantile affairs. 

FaiL To say that a man has failed implies to an English- 
man that he has become bankrupt. But a Scotch- 
man may mean by this that the man's health and 
strength have declined. It is good English to say 
that one is in failing health, or that his health is 
failing. 

Faint. * He fell down in a faint — in a fainting fit,' or 
* swoon '. 

Fanuly. * Have they anj family ? — any children.' 

Feared. * They were feared to refuse — afraid to.' 

Fee, * Feeing markets,' are peculiar to Scotland. To fee 
means to hire for service, and that only agricultural 
service. In this respect the word is opposed to 
English usage as seen in school /ees; a lawyer's fee, 
where different kinds of service are indicated. 

* The butler has not received his fee — his wages.' 
A farm servant in Scotland speaks of his wages, as 
his penny-/(?e. 

Feel. * I feel afraid — I am afraid.' 

* I feel a sweet smell — I smell a sweet smell, 
I smell something agreeable.' * To feel a smell ' is 
as repugnant to the English idiom as Uo see a 
sound \--(Beattie.) 

Fever. * ^^ fevered — he took a fever— h^ had fever, or he 
was taken or seized with fever.' But as there are 
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various sorts of fever it is not wrong to say *a 
/ever '. 

Find. * I fand no pain — I feel no pain.' 

Fire. * A ^re-house — a dwelling house,' as distinguislied 
from outhouses without fireplaces. 

' A house with four ^re-rooms— a house containing 
four rooms with fire-places.' 

* This bread is not fired enough — not baked.' 

* The boys were firing stones — throwing stones.' 

First. * A meeting will be held on Monday first — on 
Monday next.' Many people avoid Monday next, 
as if they thought it likely to be mistaken for the 
Monday after the first, but * next ' in its etymology 
is really ' nearest '. 

Fit. * I am not^^ for my food — I cannot take my food.' 

Flesher. The English equivalent is * butcher '. 

* I met the fl^sker^s boy yesterday — the butcher's 
boy.' Butcher is sometimes ui^ed in Scotland to 
denote not the man who sells the meat, but the man 
who kills the animals, and in this restricted sense is 
analogous to the use of the word denoting a military 
commander who puts to death a number of persons 
without remorse. 

Fling. * A flinging horse— a kicking horse.' 

Flit, is used in Scotland to indicate a change of residence. 

* Are you going to flit to Rose Street — to remove.' 
The term is applied in English to the movements of 
birds and insects. * A robin flitting from bush to 
bush.' 

Flower. This word is used in Scotland to designate a 
bunch of flowers, for which the English is nosegay 
or bouquet. 

* He nad a floioer in his button-hole * is correct. 
But *Each of the bridesmaids had a magnificent 
floicer in her hand,' should be 'a bouquet in her hand'. 

Fog. * An old apple tree covered with fog — with moss.* 
Fo^ in English means mist Marshy ground from 
which peat is dug is called in Scotlaxid \scci;i&. 
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Folk. * Other foWs children — other people's '. 

* This is the reward foUc get for their kindness — 
one gets for one's kindness.' The English use the 
plural folks in the same sense, though till recently 
the singular was the uniform usage. 

* How are jomt/oVc ? — ^how are your relations 1 * 

Foot. * I hear a, foot — a footstep.' 

* He sat at the foot of the table — at the lower end.' 

* Change jo\afeet — change your boots.' 

Frail, in Scotland, expresses bodily infirmity, and implies 
no charge of laxity in moral principle. 

* He is Yery frail — very innrm ' or * weak '. 

Fresh. * Fresh weather — soft, open, not frosty.' 

* To-day it is fresh — thaw.' 

* Theyr««?i is come at last — ^the thaw.' 

Friend, is used for a relation in blood. 

* Having consulted my friendsy I find that my 
parents are opposed to uie plan.' This should be 
* having consulted my relations ' or * relatives '. 

Frighted. * The lady was much frighted — ^frightened, or 
afraid.* 

Frog, means in some parts of Scotland a young horse, from 
one to three years of age. The English word is * colt*. 

Frost. * The frost is slippery — the ice.' 

* It is frost — it freezes,' or * it is frosty *. 

Fniiny, means when correctly used, droll, or comical ; the 
Scotch use it sometimes to mean 'singular' or 
'strange*. 

'That's very funny,^ would in Scotland mean 
merely — ' That's very peculiar.' 

Gable. This in Scotland is applied to the lateral wall of 
a house. The English use the phrase gable-end, but 
few people attach a perfectly definite meaning to it. 
(Sprobgue.) It strictly means the triangular space 
between ihe top of the side walls and the slopes of 
the roof. 

Gate, is used for ' way '. 
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* Gk) your aate — go your way.' 

* It is good to be out of harm's gate — ^harm's way.* 
It is also used locally for * street ' — Broad^ato, 
Castlegate. 

Qear, in English means harness, ornaments, or tackle. 
The Scotch use it to mean wealth or riches. 

* He has a fair share of the world's flfeor— of the 
world's wealth.' 

*The grace of God is gear enough — is riches 
enough.' 

Qet is used in a very loose way. 

* Where did you get that ? ' for * where did you 
buy that ? ' 

'Fetch home the cows till I get them milked,' 
should be 'till I milk them/ or better 'to he 
milked'. 

'You've broken the window. You'll get iV 
' You'll catch it, you're in for it.' 

' I can't get into my box — I can't open.' 

' He is getting breakfast — he is taking breakfast' 

' Let us choose a room where we may get a smoke 
— where we may have a smoke.' 

' Shall we get a dance ? — shall we be allowed to 
dance?' 

'I got my supper at home — I supped,' or *had 
supper '. 

Gigot. A gigot of mutton is much the same, but not 
exactly, as a leg of mutton. 

CHV6. A draper says 'I can give you that,' when he 
should say, ' I can sell you that '. 

'Give' implies that you are presented with the 
article and are not expected to pay for it. So, *give 
me a loaf' should be * let me have a loaf. 

' Professor X. gave out the prizes^^istributed the 
prizes.' 

Glaases. ' I have broken my glasses — my spectacles.' 

Qo« 'Togo ovJt a walk,' better ' to go for a walk ' or ' to 
take a walk '. 
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* I am not good at going now — at walking, I walk 
with difficulty.' 

Qoblet, is in English a cup or bowl, a glass or tumbler of 
a globular form for drinking from ; in Scotch it is 
also a saucepan. 

Qoodman. ' The goodman of the house,' (a Bible phrase, 
now obsolete) — * the master of the house '. 

The Scotch also use goodwife for * the lady of the 
house '. 

* My goodivife — my wife.' 

* My gfooc^-brother — my brother-in-law.' So, good- 
sister, good-iaXheT, ^ood-mother, for sister-in-law, &c. 

Gravy and Sauce are distinct. Gravy is the juice of meat ; 
sauce is an artificial compound. Some Scotch people 
confound the two. 

Qreed. The noim is Scotch ; greedy and greediness are 
English. The word however is gradually taking 
its place as a useful addition to the language. It is 
not found in Shakespeare. 

Qreet means in English to salute, but in Scotland it is 
used to mean cry. 

* James is greeting — is crying.' 

Gxiide. *The boy was iR-guided — ill-used, ill-treated.* 
Mis-guided is another Scotch synonym. 

Chltter. * He fell in the gutter — in the mud, or in the dirt.' 

Half. Half-fence in English means coppers, collectively ; 
but it is interpreted literally by the Scotch. 

* What's o'clock 1 ' Half-six, as a reply to this is 
incorrect ; it should be * half-past five \ * Five 
minutes from twelve,' should be *five minutes to 
twelve,' or * before twelve,' or * it wants five minutes 
of twelve '. Five minutes from twelve, would to an 
Englishman suggest *five minutes past twelve'. 
The Scotch usage is similar to the German. 

Hand-band. 'He tore the hand-hajid of his shirt — the 
wrist-band.' 

HsadlesB, ' She is a handkss girl — an awkward girL' 
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Hard. * Hard fish— dried fish/ or * salt fish \ 

Harvest. * I was in London last harvest — ^last Autumn.* 
The Americans say *last/aZr. 

Haste. ^Ha^tejouV should be *make haste!' or *Be 
quick'. The form, however, occurs frequently in 
Shakespeare — * Haste thee speedily to Angelo,' 
* Haste thee quick away '. 

Head. * Begin at the head of the page — at the top.' 

* The head of a street ' should be *the upper end'. 

* The head of the table * is English, but is not so 
common as * the upper end of the table '. 

* That boy has a red head — has red hair.' 

Hearken. *I hearkened to my sister to come away — 
I whispered.' 

Height. *I met you in the height of the day — ^in the 
middle of the day, or about noon.' 

HeXL * A roimd of beef at one end of the table, and two 
hens at the other — two fowls.' 

* What a fine set of hens — of fowls ! ' 

Herd. To herd cattle is Scotch, and means to look after 
cattle and prevent their wandering into forbidden 
places. The English equivalent is to tend cattle. 
Herd is found in composition in the English * shep- 
herd ' and * herdsman,' but by itself is not now used 
in this sense. 

A hirer in Scotland is one who lends a horse for hire. A 
Geh'hirer is one who lets out cabs on hire. In 
England, a hirer is one who borrows a thing, and 
pays monev for the use of it; or who employs 
another and pays him wages. 

Hog. A Scotch farmer speaking of hogs does not mean 
pigs, but young sheep, ie., sheep before they have 
lost their first fleece. 

Hold. * The wind was so high that I could scarcely hold 
my feet — keep my footing,' or ' keep my feet '. 

* I took a hold of the boat's rudder — I laid hold 
of,' or * I seized '. 

* Ink-/wWer,' should be * ink-hom '. 
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Hook. 'The com was cut with a hook — with a sickle.' 
A reaping-hook is English. 

Hopefill. ' I am hopeful that I shall succeed — I hope.' 

So, 'I am wishful to give you as little pain as 
possible — I wish to give.*. 

House. When a large building is erected, generally with 
a single entrance and a single staircase, and is 
divided into a number of flats, each containing two 
or more rooms, the whole building is called in 
Edinburgh a tenement^ and each flat consistis^ of 
two or three or more rooms is called a house. Thus 
there may be a tenement containing 12 or 16 houses 
each let to a different person, and one of these 

* houses ' can be bought or sold. (Sprague in Trcvns- 
actions of PhiloL Soc.) This use oi house was and 
is known in English convents. 

Hurled. *I hurled the barrow — I wheeled the barrow.' 

* A friend gave me a hurl in his gig — a ride.* * Hurl ' 
means to throw violently. 

Idle is used in Scotland to mean unemployed. * I have 
been idle for a week ; there's no work to be had.' 

* Unemployed ' is the word here. * He is an idle 
fellow ' is correct 

Income. * He was seized with an incoraey t.e., with an in- 
firmity whose cause is unknown. 

*The i/ncoming tenant' and *the irvcomvmg year' 
should be *the new tenant' and *the new year'. 
The Scotch form has the advantage of precision. 

Infimiary. The establishment called in London a hospital 
is in some parts of Scotland and in the North of 
England called an Infirmary. Hospital is in Scot- 
land more usually applied to charitable institutions 
for the maintenance and education of poor children, 
as Heriot's Hospital, Gordon's Hospital. Still, 
London has its Christ's Hospital. (Sprague.) 

Infuse. ^Infuse the tea' should be 'make the tea'. 

^Mask the tea* is another erroneous form of 

the same phrase. Why * infuse * should be unusual 
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in English, it is not easy to say : it is a good word 
in the Pharmacopoeia, and in the Arts. 

Joiner is commonly used in Edinhurgh where ^ carpenter ' 
would be used in London ; but over shops we some- 
times see the notice *.house carpenter *. 

Jug is used where the English would use ' mug \ A jus 
is of considerable size ; a mug is smaller and is used 
for drinking from. The Scotch call a small drink- 
ing vessel * a tin jug ' ; the English say *a tin mug', 

KeXL * To ken ' is used in Scotland for * to know '. The 
word is used in modem English poetry to mean 
descry, or see at a distance. 

Kindle. 'To kindle a fire' is the regular Bible phrase 
(Luke xxii. 65 and Acts xxviii. 5), and is not wrong ; 
but the usual English word is * light '. The word 
kindling is used to denote the paper, wood, and 
coals used in lighting a lire. 

Kirk is used generally for Church. 

Labour. * To labour the ground — to till the ground.* 

Laird, is the Scotch word for landlord, in the sense of an 
owner of land. 

Large. * Fodder is large — is plentiful, in plenty.' 

LawAlL * Every lawful day — every week day,' or *on 
week-days'. Lawful in this sense is still a legal 
phrase. 

Learn. In old English and in Scotch to learriy means both 
to give and to receive instruction ; but in English it 
is now confined to the latter meaning. 

* I learn him grammar — teach.' 

*This he wasieamed by young Francis — taught.' 
Chaucer's line *And glmly would he learn and 
gladly teach,' shows the distinction. 

Life. * He is still in life — alive.' 

Lift. *To lift rents — collect rents.* To wolift rents is 
also used by the Scotch. ^ Uplift ' in English means 
only to raise aloft. 

* I lifted a pin from the carpet — ^picked ui^.* 
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* Have you lifted your potatoes yet ] — ^taken up, 
or dug.' 

* He lifted his hat — ^he raised, took off ' or ' touched 
his hat '. 

Life-renter, is the person who has the life-rent of an 
estate or a fund ; that is to say, who draws the in- 
come for his or her life, or in English legal phrase 
has a life interest in the estate or fund. 

Like. The Scotch have a peculiar way of affixing this 
word to adjectives — strange-iife, white-^i^, angry- 
like. English dispenses with it. 

Lime for mortar is Scotch. Mortar is the cement when 
prepared ; and lime, sand, and water are the 
materials. It seems that the Scotch use of the word 
may have been the original one. 

* To-day we can do nothing ; our Ivme won't work 
owing to the frost — our mortar.' 

Litany. ' I had to listen to a litany about his brother's 
wife — a long harangue.' This phrase no doubt has 
its origin in the Scotch dislike to episcopal forms of 
worship. 

Loft. * Our place is in the hfi of the church — ^in the gal- 
lery.' 

Long. * A long girl — ^a tall girl.' So, * you are as high as 
(Jeorge— as tall as George.' 

Look. * She is a very lad y-ZooA:iw^ woman — very lady-like .' 

Lost. * He was lost in the river — drowned.' If the body 
be carried away, or not founds the person may be 
said to be lost. 

Make. ' What does it make ? — what does it matter ? what 
does it signify ? ' 

Man. A woman speaks of her man, when she should say 
her husband. The German and the Scotch are here 
similar. 

Market is in Scotland used for the English fair. A fair 
is a kind of market larger and recurring at more 
distant intervals than the common market. 
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* A horse market ' would be called in England * a 
horse fair '. 

Marrow. * These stockings are not marrows — are not 
a pair.' * Marrow ' in this sense is to be found in 
old English. Another Scotch equivalent is, * These 
stockings are not rmghbowrs \ 

Meat. In old English, and in Scotch, meat means food in 
general. * Children have ye any meat 1 ' (John 
xxi. 5, c/. also, Gen. i 29.) In modem English it 
denotes flesh-meat. 

* He is a worthless servant who does not deserve 
his meat — his food,' or * his bread \ 

* I cannot eat nrieaty^ is correct if it means butcher 
meat. 

* I must wait till I get my m^at — till after meal- 
time.' 

* Have vou m>eated the chickens — have you fed the 
chickens r 

Mind. * I do not mind that I ever saw you before — ^re- 
member.' To mind is in English to attend to, as 

* mind your business '. 

« Sir ' said a voung Scotch ensign to his command- 
ing officer, ' I do not mind your order '. * Not mind 
my order' said his superior (an Englishman) — *I 
will make you mind my orders and obey them too '. 

* I had no mind of that — I had forgotten that.' 

' She said she had no mind of it — no recollection 
of it.' 

Misgive. * The project misgave — failed ' or * miscarried '. 

* My mind misgave me,' is correct 

Misguide. 'The boy rrmguides his clothes — soils or 
abuses.' To misguide is to mislead. 

Moderator is the name for the chairman or speaker in 
Church courts. 

Mom. * The mom^s morning — to-morrow morning.* 

Morning is used in a much wider sense in England than 
in Scotland. A morning sitting of Parliament may 
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be as late as two o'clock afternoon, and, generally 
speaking, morning is applicable to anj time before 
dinner ; in ScoUand morning is said to cease at 
breakfast, and the common term for the time between 
breakfast and noon, is forenoon. This is not of 
course strictly adhered to on all occasions, but the 
usage is much more rigorous than in England. 

Napery, is in England only table Hnen ; in Scotland it 
includes bom table linen and bed liiien. 

Napkin, in the sense of pocket-handkerchief, is Scotch, as — 
*Have you a pocket-nopAjwi — a pocket handker- 

Neck. * The boy has torn the neck of my coat — the collar.' 

* Put several clean necks in my bag — collars.' 

Need. * What do you need ? — what do you want ? ' 

* I shan't need an umbrella to-day — I shan't re- 
quire.' The disuse of this word in this sense is a 
matter of regret. — (Spragv>e,) 

Night is used for evening. 'We played at cards the 
whole nighty is used to mean nothing more than 
all the evening, up to the usual time for going to bed. 

Odds. ' The omission of a point sometimes makes great 
odds in the sense — a great dijflference.' 

Offer. * If I had it in my offer I would not accept it — ^in 
my choice, or if I had it offered to me.' The offer 
is here supposed to be not mine, but made by 
another. 

Old. * This bread is old — stale.' 

* An oJdisk lady — elderly lady.' 

Out. * Cut out your hair — off.* 

Overly. * In an overly manner— cursory ' or * superficial '. 

Pair. This is a case analogous to * couple of,' mentioned 
above, and should be applied in strictness only to 
cases where there is some natural connexion. A 
pair of rabbits are a buck and a doe, a pair of pigeons, 
a cock and a hen. But 'a pair of ducks,' c^ould 
be * two ducks '. 'A pair of partridges ' should be 
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* a brace of partridges,' * a brace of grouse, of phea- 
sants*. *A pair of horses,* is correct, meaning as 
it does two horses yoked to one carriage. So, we 
say, ' a pair of gloves, of boots, of skates, but not a 
pair of books, of rooms, of coats,' &c. 

Panel is in Scotch law the prisoner at the bar. In English 
law it means the schedule containing the names of 
the jurors whom the Sheriff provides for a triaL 
Hence the jury is said to be impanelled. 

Paper. *To preach without a pamper — ^without notes or 
without manuscript* 

* I read it in the papers — ^in the newspaper,* or * in 
the paper '. 

* rll paper it — I'll put it in the newspaper.' 

Parle * The park is well ploughed — the field.' A park is 
always grass-land, as, *A pleasure park — a gentle- 
man^ park '. 

Perfect. * You're a perfect stranger,' a * total ' or * entire 
stranger,* or * quite a stranger '. 

Piece. * Give the boy a piece — a piece of bread, of cake.* 

Pig is the Scotch name for a coarse earthenware jar. A 
story is told of one of Tytler the historian's Scotch 
servants, to the effect that she went from shop to 
shop in London, vainly clamouring for a big brown 
pig to put butter in. 

Plainstones. * Be sure you keep on the plaiTistones—on 
the pavement' 

PlenislL * A house well plenished—weU furnished.' 

* A farm well plmished — well stocked.' 

Plenty. * Plenty of the boys at our school know Greek — 
many of the boys.' 

* Plenty men hold that opinion — many men.' 

Pointed. * He is a very pointed person — very precise or 
exact' ' He was pomted in his answers is English, 
and means ' he was pithy and distinct,' went straight 
to the point 

Policies. 'A gentleman's policies — pleasure-grounds.' 
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The poet Gray, wrote to Lord Wharton, from Qlamis 
Castle, *Lord Breadalbane's policy (so they call 
here all such grounds as are laid out for pleaBore) 
takes in about 2000 acres '. 

Poorhouse. This is the name in Scotland and in Ireland 
for the English workhouse. 

Poach, is used in Scotland and was formerly used in 
England for pocket. In modem English the dis- 
tinction is that a pocket is inserted in the clothes, a 
pouch is not. « 

* Take your hands out of your poiuihes — pockets.* 

Press. * The tea-cups are in the press — ^in the cupboard.* 

Provost. The Provost of a town in Scotland, corresponds 
to the Mayor of an English town. Provost and 
Corporation is an expression coming into use in 
Scotland. It should be Provost and Council, 
corresponding to the English Mayor and Corpora- 
tion. 

Pull. ' Pull the bell— ring the bell.' 

* To pull up by the roots— to pluck up by the roots.* 

* He is mUling a flower— plucking a flower. One 
might pull a flower without plucking it. Separation 
is impued in the latter word. 

* Tney &Tepulli/ng strawberries— they are gathering 
strawberries.* Thackeray and other writers speak 
of * picking fruit \ This is applicable to very small 
fruit 

Pursuer is a Scotch Law term, corresponding to the 
English plaintiff or prosecutor. 

Queer in English is odd, stranse, particular. In Scotland 
it is used in the sense of comical, humorous. This 
is an exact analogy to * funny,* already discussed. 

Beadable. * His writing is very readable — legible.* 

Beek, is both English and Scotch, but in Scotland it is 
used as a complete synonym for * smoke '. Modem 
usage gives the word a purely figurative sense. * The 
reek from a cottage,* would in English be * The 
smoke from a cottage *. 
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* Battle-fields reeking with gore ' is correct. 

Refer. * We'll refer the meeting till next week— defer.' 

Relevant is a Scotch law-term, corresponding to the 
the English valid. * The relevancy of the libel/ is 
in Engush the legal amount of the indictment. 

Rest. * Considerable arrears were now resting to the 
soldiers — owing.' 

Rise. * Hise up, you lazy fellow — get up,' although * rise 
up ' is found in the Bible. 

Read. * No road this way — no passage.' There is a road, 
but people are not allowed to use it. 

* What road are you going ? — which way are you 
going ] ' 

* Get out of my road — out of my way.' 

Roars. * The child roars— cries.' 

Roast. * Boasted cheese — toasted cheese.' 

Roof. * He looked up to the roof of the room — the ceiling 
of the room.' 

Roup. * To be sold by public roup— hy auction.' 

Rove. * He roves in a fever — raves.' To rove is to roam 
or wander. 

Rush, * The child is covered with a rush — with a rash.* 

Sabbath. The English use Sabbath in the abstract or 
religious aspect— * the observance of the Sabbath,' 
but as a mere day of the week opposed to Saturday 
or Monday, they use Sunday. The Scotch cling to 
Sabbath in both connexions. 

Scarce. * I am scarce of fodder — short of fodder, have not 
a sufl&ciency of.' 

Scots. *A Scots idiom— a Scotch idiom.' This word is 
still recognised in a technical sense, as * Scots Law '. 

Seek. ' Did he seek a penny 1 — ask for a penny.' 

* Seek some milk — ask for some milk.' 

*I am not seeking to go— I don't want to go.' 
Seek in English has the sense of look or search lor. 
' Seek and ye shall find.' 

4 
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Servant is used by a Scotchman where an Englishman 
would say * maid \ * Ring for the servant — for the 
maid,' or * for the servant-maid '. 

Set. * That dress sets her well — ^becomes.' 

* I have set my potatoes — planted.' 

* Have you set your house yet ? — let your house.* 

Sewed. * A sewed dress — an embroidered dress.' 

Share. * For my share I can only say — ^for my part* 

Shearers is used in Scotland for Reapers. A shearer in 
England is one that cuts with shears, particularly 
one who fleeces sheep. * A sheep before her shearers 
is dumh,^ -—(Beattie,) 

Shift. * I have shifted my seat in church — ^I have changed 
my seat, 1 don't sit in the same pew.' 

* Shift your gown — change your gown.' 

* Shift the table into the next room — remove the 
table.' 

Shore. *The ship is at the shore — at the quay, whar£' 
The shore is the coast of the sea. We speak of a 
ship being ashore when she has eroundea on the 
shore by mismanagement or throu^ severe weather. 

Sick in England has two distinct meanings : — 

1. The general sense of ill or unwelL 

2. The more particidar sense of feeling faint, and of 
being affected with nausea. When used in the first 
sense, meaning *ill,' the context should show that 
this is the meaning intended. When there is no 
such indication the natural meaning is the second. 
For example — * He has obtained three months' sick 
leave,' and * he visits the sick ' are correct ; there is 
no doubt as to their meaning * unwell '. Again, a 
person writing on board ship may say * I have been 
sick for a week,' without any danger of being mis- 
understood. No one would take this to mean 
merely ill. But *he is sick,* without a context 
pointing in either direction, is always interpreted in 
the limited sense of the word and if used for * ill,' is 
both a Scotticism and an Americanism. The ques- 
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tion is asked *why is your brother absent from 
school to-day?' *He is sick* as a reply ought to 
mean * his organs of digestion are deranged, and he is 
vomiting '. If all that is meant be that the brother 
is ill, the reply is a Scotticism, and the English 
equivalent is * he is unwell '. 

Silver. * Have you any silver ? — any change, or money.' 

Sist, To sist procedure (a legal and ecclesiastical phrase) 
means to suspend, or stop procedure. 

Sit. * The candlestick sits in the cupboard ' or * stands in 
the cupboard,' for ' is in the cupboard '. 

* The book is sitting on the shelf — ^is lying, or is 
on the shelf.' 

Slide, by a vulgar metaphor is used for to tell lies. * He 
slides a little — he tells an occasional untruth. 

Slippy. * The roads are slippy — slippery.' 

Snuff. * Do you snuff? — do you take snuff 1 ' 

Soft. * A soft day— a wet day.' 

Some. * I want some clothes — ^a suit of clothes,' or * a coat,' 
as the case may be. So, * Have you sewed any ? — 
done any sewing.' 

Soon. * Which is the soonest way to the railway station ? 
— the nearest way.' This is a transference of the 
word from time to space. 

Sore. ' My mistress has a sore head— a head-ache.' 

* What will cure sore teeth — toothache ? ' 

* My teeth are very sore — very painful.' 

Sort. * Sort the bells — mend or repair the bells.* 

* The servant was sorting the room at the time — 
putting in order.' 

*8ort the children before they go to tea— make 
the children tidy.' 

* Is your watch out of sorts ? — out of order 1 ' 
'Sort' means to put into classes, and this meaning 

is seen in the word letter-sorter. It also means to 
reduce to order from a state of confusion, as ' sort 
these papers, ie., arrange them.' 
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Speak. ' Some one is sfpeaking in the class — ^is talking.' 

Spice. In Scotland sfpice is used for pepper, as com is for 
oats. But pepper, cloves, cinnamon, mace, are dif- 
ferent sorts of spice ; just as oats, barley, rye, and 
wheat, are different sorts of com. 

'Pass the spice,' is the common expression in 
Scotland for * pass the pepper \ 

Spring. * He played a spring — a tune.' * To take a s$rvQg 
on a violin,' is used for ' to play a tune '. 

Stair. ' A winding stair goes from top to bottom — ^winding 
stairs.' 

Stammer. ' The horse stammers — stumbles.' 

Stand. * The clock is standing — ^has stopped.' 

Stay. ' He stays in Edinburgh — he lives in Edinburgh.— 
(^ague,) 

Still. * He is a very still man — morose, or taciturn.' 
Stock. * Five stocks of cabbage — ^five heads of cabbage.' 
Stook. * A stooh of com — ^a shock.' 

Stop. *He stopped three months with them — remained, 
resided, stayed.* 

* He is stopping at the inn —he is residing at the inn.' 

* Does Mr. Smith stop here — live here V 

* Don't stop long — don't remain long, don't stay 
long.' As a neuter verb *stop,' means only to 
desist from any course of action. 

* I was reading when he entered but immediately 
stopped,^ 

* My watch stops every week.' Both are correct 

Storm. In Scotland the word storm is used to signify 
a snow-storm, or snowy weather. Even the expres- 
sion lying storm is made use of for snow lying on 
the ground. *Very stormy weather,' means to an 
Engushman, wind, rain, or snow, with violence 
amounting to a hurricane. The Scotch use the 
phrase after a snow-storm, if there be snow on the 
ground, even though the weather is perfectly set- 
tled. The -English say, * cold, or severe weather '. 
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Stout. * Are you keeping stout ? — are you well, or in 
good health?' 'Stout' in English means fat and 
portly. 

* My father is not stout— ia not in good health.' 

Strive. * The two boys strove — quarrelled.' 

* We are striven — ^we have quarrelled, we are not 
on friendlv terms.' This use of the word is found 
in the Bible (Exod. xxL 18), * If men strive together, 
and one smite another with a stone '. 

Subjects. * A man's svhjects — effects.' 

Summons is a noun. The Scotch sometimes use it as a 
verb. The verb is summon. 

Sup. * Swp your porridge — eat your porridge.' 
Swatch. * Send me a swatch of the cloth — a sample, or 
pattern.' 

Sweet. * &weet butter — afresh butter.' 

* Sweet milk — new milk.' 

'This soup is very sweet — ^is well-flavoured,* or 

* very good '. 

Take. * Will you take a smoke 1 — will you smoke V 

* Smoke a pipe,' or * a cigar ' as the case may be. 

* I'll take a step up to High Street — I'll step along 
to High Street' 

Tell. * Tell ' is synonymous with to speak, inform, count 
and teach, but never with to bid or desire. 

* Tell the man to come here — ^bid the man come 
here,' or * tell the man that I wish to speak to him *. 

Tender. * Pope was a tender man — a weakly man.' 

Thriftless, means in English profuse or extravagant, and 
is applied to persons — 'A thriftless woman.' But 
the Scotch give it the meaning of unprofitable, as 
seen in * yellow is a thriftless colour '. 

Throng. * The church was very throng — crowded,' or 

* fidl ' ; so, * The church was very thin — thinly at- 
tended'. We may say *a thin house'. *The 
Premier rose in a thin house to introduce the BilL' 

' We are generally very throng on Saturdays — very 
busy.' 

4 
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Timber. * A tiwher candlestick — wooden.' 

* A man with a timber leg— a wooden leg.' Tim- 
ber is wood in a lai^e sense, fit for building. An- 
other vulgar expression is *a game leg' whicn, how- 
ever, implies nothing beyond mere lameness. 

Timeous. * Send me tim^eovs notice — timely notice.' 

Town. * A foxm-town — a farm steading. 

Tradesman in Scotland is one that works with his hands 
at a trade, a journeyman or a mechanic. In Eng- 
land it is a shop-keeper who either does or does not 
work with his hands. * Who but a fool would have 
faith in a tradesman's ware or his word ? ' — (Tennyson,) 
Similarly * merchant ' in Scotland is used where an 
Englishman says shop-keeper. Merchant in Eng- 
land is limited to persons engaged in Export and 
Import Trade. 

Tramp. * Tramp on a worm and it will turn — tread on,' 
or * trample on *. 

Travel, is used by the Scotch to mean locomotion on foot. 

*How did you come? I travelled— 1 walked.' 
* Travel' in English is used in the wide sense of 
journeying without reference to the mode of loco- 
motion. 

*He spent much of his time in foreign traveV 
means * in visiting foreign lands '. 

* I read that book wnen travelling in the West 
Highlands,' also shows the correct use. 

Trouble. ' He is suffering from a sore trouble -a painful 
disease.' 

* He is much distressed with an inward trovhU'^ 
with an internal disease.' 

Try. * How that boy tries me — provokes or vexes me.' 

Turn. * James is tv/rned a great student — has become.' 

* Tom has turned a fine boy — has grown.' 

* He turned ill — became ill.' 

Twelvemonth. * I pay him a visit once a twelvemonth — 
a-year.' 

* That is five twelvemonths since — five years ago.' 
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Wag. *I'll wag on you, when I am ready— I'll beckon 
you, wave my hand to you, make a signal to you.* 

Wainscot is used for oak in Scotland. In the English 
sense the word means the inner wooden lining of 
a wall without reference to the kind of wood used. 

Waken. * Waken me early — wake me early,' or better, 

* call me early \ 

* I never vxike7ied—l never awoke.' 

Want. * Lend me your knife, I cannot want it — I cannot 
do without it.* 

* This is a book no prudent lawyer will want — 
will be without.' 

* I never want a cold — I am never without a cold.' 

* Want ' in English means to wish or desire — * I want 
a hat '. 

Warning, is commonly used for notice. In Scotland 
servants and employers give warning, where in Eng- 
land they give notice. Warning is also used in the 
same way as the Grerman WamuTigy in the sense of 
Caution. Thus in tramway-cars is posted a * warning ' 
not to alight before the car stops. — (Spragtie,) 

Water. * The water of Don — the River Don.' 

Wear. * It had v)om on twelve o'clock — it was nearly 
twelve o'clock,' or * it had worn on to twelve o'clock . 

Weary. * I weary when I sit alone — become weary.' 
' Weary,' in English is a transitive verb, as * walking 
wearies me.' 

Weaving. *The weaving or working of stockings is 
common in Aberdeenshire — the knitting of stock- 
ings.' 

Whitsunday. *The affair must be settled before Whit" 
Sunday — ^before Whitsuntide.' Whitsunday is, how- 
ever, the usual Law Term. 

Whole. * Some say that our whfile actions are selfish— all 
our actions.' 

* His whole Mends forsook him— all his friends.* 
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Wife. * An old xoife — an old woman.' A wife is a woman 
that has a husband. 

Will. ' What's your will ?— what do you want ? ' 

Wise. * The man is not wise — ^not sane.' 

Witness. *I never mtnessed any thing so ridiculous — 
beheld/ or * saw '. 

* Last night I witnessed a very agreeable conversa- 
tion — was present at' 

Word. * Mr. X. is come ; I hear his word — his voice.* 

* Have you any vxyrd to your brother ? —have you 
any message 1 ' 

Worry, literally means to choke, and this meaning still 
lingers in Scotland. There is a Scotch Proverb, 
* He ate the cow and worried on the tail, i.e., choked,' 
but * This is the dog that worried the cat ' is good 
English, and here, the word means * to tear with the 
teeth,' or * to tear at the throat '. 

Wreath. * A snow-wreath ten feet deep — a snow-drift.' 

Wrights. Carpenters, joiners, cabinetmakers, &c., are in 
Scotland called wrightSy and sometimes sqvare- 
wrights. A wright is a workman, or artificer ; but 
in England is used in composition only ; as ship- 
wright,' * wheel- wright '. 

*His elder brother is a wright— \a a house-car- 
penter '. 

Writer. In England a writer is one who writes books, an 
author ; but in Scotland he is a lawyer's clerk or an 
attorney. 

Wrongous. * The Scotch speak of * a wrongous dismissal,' 
and of * wrongous imprisonment,' where the English 
woidd say * wrongful dismissal ' and * false or unjust 
imprisonment'. 

Yard. * We have a small yard at the back of the house.' 
This means in English a piece of enclosed and 
paved ground, but in Scotland it may mean a garden. 

Yesternight. * I was very ill yesternight — last night' 

Yoke. ' Shall I yoke the pony— shall I harness the pony ? ' 
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Almost never. ' He almost never appears till twelve 
o'clock— he seldom or never appears.' * Hardly 
ever ' is another equivalent. * Seldom or ever,' should 
be either 'seldom or never,' or * seldom if ever*. 
* Almost nothing,' should be, * little or nothing '. 

At peace. * You children there be at peace — be quiet.' 

At the dancing. ^My cousin is at the dancing — is 
learning to dance.' 

Back. * She fell after the feocA;— backwards.' 

* The mast swung hack and fore — backwards and 
forwards,' or * to and fro '. 

So, * his brother comes hack and fore to our house — 
comes frequently '. 

* I met him on the hack of six o'clock— shortly after 
six o'clock.' 

Be COlded. Mr. Smith is severely colded, and cannot preach 
to-day — ^has caught a severe cold.' 

Be doing. * 111 he doing — that will do,' or * I have enough '. 

Be due. * You are due me a guinea — you owe me a guinea.' 

* I'll he due you the rest — I'll be owing you.' 

Be for. * Are you for any pudding ? — will you take any 
pudding ? ' 

* I a/m not for wine — I wont have wine.' 

* Are you for a smoke 1 ' * Will you smoke or 
smoke a pipe.' 

Before. * I would die hefore I would break my word — 
rather than break my word.' 

Beholden. ' I was heholden to him in my youth— indebted 
to him.' 

Behoved. * I hehoved to go— it behoved me to go — I was 
obliged to go.' 'Behove' is in modem English 
always impersonal. 
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Batter and Bread. ' My usual breakfast is butter and 
bread— ia bread ana butter.' In all similar phrases 
bread has the precedence ; as ' bread and milk,' 
' bread and cheese '. 

*Wear and tear' is a good English phrase; the 
Scotch sometimes say tear amd vsea/r. 
So, * Bring me a/orX; amd hnife — a knife and fork.' 

Oast up. ' To cast wp afavlt to one — ^to upbraid one with 
a fault.' 

Ohange myself. 'I must change myself— 1 must change 
my clothes.' 

Glean plate. ' Give me a clean plate — change my plate.' 

Oome a year. * This time ccmie a yea/r — next year.' So, 
* Monday come a week — Monday of next week.' In 
the same way the Scotch say ' Saturday was a week ' 
for * Saturday of last week '. 

Oome on. ' It camie on rain — ^began to rain.' 

Oome over. * What will come over him ?— what will hap- 
pen to him 1 ' 

Oome to the boil. * Has the kettle c(yme to the boU ? Is 

the kettle near boiling ? ' 

Oonceived in. * A letter conceived in the following words 
— expressed in, or couched in the following words.' 

Qive a hat. ' The young man gave me a hat — raised his 
hat to me, bowed to me, or made me a bow.' 

Give a laugh. ' I gave a laugh' and ' I ga/oe a roao' of a 
laugh ' — * I laughed, I roared with laughter.' 

Qive a loan of. ' Will you give me a loan of that book ? 
Will you lend me that book ? ' 

Qo east. ' Are you going east ? ' and ' are you going west ? ' 
are peculiarly definite expressions for * are you going 
up the street ' or * down the street 1 ' 

Qo in. * When does church go in ?— when does service 
begin?' 

So, * We never know the value of water till the 
well goes dry — ^till the well is dry '. 
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Good guide, * You are not a good guide of your paper — 
you waste vour paper.' 

* Guide the ink — use the ink sparingly.' 

Qood sleep. ' I have had a good sleep — I have slept well.' 
So, * I have had a good rest — I have restea welL' 

Good way. * He did not come by his money a good way — 
fairly ' or * honestly *. 

Hand of write. ' He has a good hand of write— he writes 
well,' or * he writes a good hand '. * Small write ' is 
the Scotch for * small text,' and * big write ' for * large ' 
or * round text '. 

Have a lie. 'I Jiad a weary lie for three hours in the 
wood— I lay impatiently or wearily for three hours.* 

Hear tell of. ' I would rather hear tell of it than see it — 
I would rather hear of it' 

* I never heard tell of the like— I never heard of 
such a thing.' 

In about. ' Come in about to the table— come up to the 
table.' 

In doing. * In doing this you will oblige me,' for * if you 
do this you will oblige me'. *In doing this you 
oblige me ' is correct, but to apply * in doing this ' to 
future action is decidedly wrong. It is a sort of 
error of anticipation. So, * the owner may have it 
hy applying at the office — if he will apply '. 

In use. * He was in VM U> walk to the mill every mor- 
ning—he used to walk,' or * was accustomed to walk'. 

In with. * I am not in vnth that — I am not in favour of 
that.' 

Just now. * I'll be with you ju^t noio— presently.' This 
phrase is limited to past time. * 1 met your firiend 
just now ' is coTTect.---(Alford,) 

Keep out of longer. ' The child's talk kept me out of 
longer — diverted me, beguiled the time,' or * kept me 
from feeling weary '. 

Lay account with, 'You may Uvy your acanmt wit}i 
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opposition — you may expect or reckon upon opposi- 
tion.' * To count with ' is good. 

Length of. ' I had not gone the length of the garden gate 
when it began to rain — I had not gone as far as the 
garden gate,' or * I had not reached the garden gate 
before it began to rain *. 

* Will you ^o with me the length of the bridge ?— 
willyou go with me to the bridge ? A story is told 
of Bfenry Dundas (Viscount Melville) applying to 
Mr. Pitt for the loan of a horse, *the lengtE of 
Hiehgate '. Pitt wrote back that he was afraid he 
had not a horse in his possession quite so long as 
Mr. Dundas had mentioned, but he sent the longest 
he had. 

Let at. ' He Ut at me with a stick— he attempted to strike 
me with a stick,* or * aimed a blow at me *. 

Let on. * I knew all about it, but I never let on — I said 
nothing.' 

* Never let on but laugh in your sleeve — say 
nothing about it.' 

Let over. *The child let over a button — swallowed a 
button.' 

Let out. * You have let out the powder— vou have di- 
vulged the secret,' or * let the cat out of the bag '. 

Let see. * I will let you see it— show it you.' 

* Lel^s see the cheese— pass the cheese.' 

Lift a hand. * Would j^ou lift your handy you coward 1 — 
would you use violence 1 would you dare to strike 
me?' 

* I never lifted my hand—l did not strike a single 
blow.' 

Like. * What like is it ? — what is it like V So, * Give tm 
it^ and ^show me itj' should be *give it me' and 
* show it me '. Again, * I sent you two other books — 
I sent you other two books '. 

Make to do. ^ To cavM him do it ' should be ^ to 
cause him to do it '. But * to m,ake him doit* la better 
than 'to make him to do it'. This last phrase 
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however though uncommon is not without authority. 
Again, * / mme him do it* 18 right ; but * he was 
made do it* is wrong. It must be ' he was made to 
do it\ 

*I would have you to know — I would have you 
know.' 

* To hinder to do — to hinder from doing.* 

*How could you think to do such a thing? — of 
doing such a thing ? ' 

Make up to. * To muke up to a person/ meaning to over- 
take a person in walking, driving, &c., is incor- 
rect ifightly used it means — *to make advances 
to,' ' to try to get into one's good graces '. ' He made 
up to me in the street,' means * he made advances to 
me,' but a Scotchman would use it to mean, *he 
overtook me '. 

Matter of. ' It cost the matter of three pounds — about 
three pounds.' 

None. ' I can sing non£ — I cannot sing at alL' 

* I slept none — I did not sleep. 

* He is none worse— he is not worse.' 

On the tongue. ' He has Gray's Elegy on his tongue^he 
knows it by heart.' 

Out over the door. * I haven't been out over the door for 
a fortnight — out of doors.' 

Out the road. * Are you going out the road ? Are you 
going for a walk 1 * 

Put about. * He looked much im^ about when I mentioned 
the fact— much put out.^ 

* They were much put about to raise the money — 
they had great difficulty in raising the money.' 

Bead. * Will you give me a read of that book ? — will you 
give me tiiat book to read ] ' 

Ring in. ' The bells are rung in — have ceased ringing.' 

Bun out. * The cistern runs out — ^leaks.' 

Set off^ * Don't set off now — don't delay, don't loiter.' A 
Scotchman would also use 'put off'. But 'put off' 
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IB transitive — *the meeting is put off*. *Set off* in 
good use is a colloquialism for 'set out*. *ILe set off 
to Edinburgh at once — ^he set out for Bdinburgh.* 

Sit under. * Who do you sit under ? — whose church do 
you attend ? * 

Sleep in. ' The cabman slept iri^over-slept himself.* 

Slip a foot. ' I slipped a foot and fell down— my foot 
slipped and I fell.* 

Sore-made. ' He was very sore-made carrying the sack up 
tlie hill — sorely put to it, had great dimcully.* 

Spread oneself. ' He spread himself on the ice— he fell at 
fall length on the ice.* ' Spread ' implies deliberate 
action. 

* Spread butter on your bread— butter your bread.* 

Still and on is a very expressive phrase for ' nevertheless *. 
' Your work is not hard, sttU amd on you must take 
care— nevertheless, all the same,* or simply * still.* 

Take ilL * To take ill * means to take offence at something. 
In Scotland, however, it is often used for illness. 

* My uncle took ill on Monday,* should be * was taken 
ill *. But ' he took it iU that he. was not invited ' is 
correct 

' The child took like pox— was seized with, or taken 
ill of small-pox.* 

Take up. 'He is taking tip— he is running into debt' 

* He pays nothing.' 

' You can't see the superintendent, he is taken up 
— ^he is engaged.* 

Think. * You ought to think shame — to be ashamed.* 

* He ihiruGs long for summer — he longs for summer.* 
lis phrase occurs in the earliest English Comedy, 

ih Roister Doister. 1553). 
[e Ihinks long when alone — ^he thinks the time 
long, he becomes weary.* 

'I cannot think enough of that — 1 cannot . help 
thinking of that.' 

To A wish, ' Everything succeeds to a wish^sji one would 
wish, according to oui wiBhea.* 
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Time about. 'The sailors worked at the pumps time 
about — ^by turns,' or * alternately *. * Turn about ' is 
another erroneous equivalent. Only it appears in 
Thackeray * They watched the remains twm ahov/t^ 
and in Tennyson, *Mine too,' said Philip, *tum 
and turn about '. This last may be an intentional 
provincialism. 

Up to. ' I am not wp to that— I can't do that' 

Want out. * He wants out — ^he wishes to go out' So, 
* May I get out ?— may I go out 1 ' 

Was eiglit dasrs. ' I saw him Tuesday was eight da/ye — 
on Tuesday last' 

So, ' Expect me on Monday ccme eight da/ye — on 
Monday week.* 
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